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Smuggling Sex Through the Gates: 
Race, Sexuality, and the Politics of Space 
in Second Wave Feminism 


ANNE ENKE 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Imagine: two or three times a week hundreds of predominantly lesbian 
women gathering for workshops, political organizing, dances, and concerts, 
in a church ! It was like you had died and gone to lesbian heaven! 1 

Visibility does not erase a history of silence, nor does it challenge the 
structure of power and domination, symbolic and material, that determines 
what can and cannot be seen. 2 

During the 1960s and 1970s, grassroots women’s liberation groups 
sprang up in urban and rural locations throughout the United States to 
offer a critique of women’s oppression in a society based on binary 
gender divisions and race and class hierarchies. Creating new “women’s 
spaces” was one extremely widespread strategy of the “Second Wave” 
of feminism: from New York City to Iowa City to Seattle, in large and 
small towns, women created women’s coffeehouses, women’s com¬ 
munes “on the land,” women’s schools, and women’s health clinics; 
women forcefully took over bars and ball-fields, formed emergency 
shelters, and claimed the streets with guerilla theater actions. These 
new women’s spaces at once became sites of protest against the 
gendered exclusions of public geographies, and also meeting grounds 
in which multiple cultures of feminist and lesbian activism emerged. 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota, a small collective of young, white 
feminists opened A Woman’s Coffee House in 1975. Located in a 
borrowed church basement, the Coffee House rapidly became a hub for 
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many local grassroots feminist organizations and action groups, as did 
women’s coffeehouses in so many other cities. At the Coffee House, 
recalled one of its founders, “people could see each other every single 
weekend, they were able to post announcements, hand out flyers, sell 
tickets, and just be able to feel that kind of energy and enthusiasm. It 
made for some pretty infectious optimism. We felt pretty good, pretty 
big! It was a tidal wave!” 3 Workshops, concerts, plays, and dances at 
the Coffee House furthered the growth of women’s production compa¬ 
nies, music groups, women’s unions, health clinics, athletic leagues, 
bars, and literary journals, many of which became nationally known 
initially through coffeehouse networks spanning the country. As a place 
“open to all women” that revolved around education, organizing, and 
dancing, the Coffee House fostered new cultural formations that were 
unimaginable in more narrowly conceived feminist and/or lesbian 
spaces. As a place premised on a need for lesbians to socialize, the 
Coffee House also contributed to the growth and visibility of a newly 
“out” lesbian culture. 

A Women’s Coffee House in Minneapolis manifested exciting new 
possibilities for coalition. At the same time, it produced many class and 
race exclusions common to the Twin Cities and elsewhere: although 
women of color were active participants, and although the Coffee 
House consistently worked for anti-racist concerns, it was a space 
predominantly shaped by white, middle-class cultural imperatives. The 
Coffee House thus offers a case through which we may better under¬ 
stand how a dynamic, empowering movement committed to egalitari¬ 
anism, inclusivity, and anti-racism, could at times become hierarchical, 
narrow, and exclusionary. Regional demographics alone do not explain 
the extent to which the Coffee House maintained a white, middle-class 
appearance despite the presence of women of color and working-class 
women, nor do they explain why the harsh effects of whiteness were 
replicated in a movement in which most members opposed racism. The 
persistence of whiteness owes equally to cultural practices that, without 
seeming to be “about race,” relied on access to privileged spaces. 

Women’s activism in fact depended on taking over and re-defining 
public spaces, and on challenging sexist geographies. The Second 
Wave swelled from and shared strategies with the Civil Rights, the New 
Left, the anti-war, and the gay and lesbian liberation movements. While 
grassroots feminist groups emerged everywhere, there were few public 
places in which women could meet to organize. Barbara Gittings 
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founded the East Coast Daughters of Bilitis (a feminist-oriented lesbian 
advocacy group) in New York City in 1958, later recalling, “We were 
always rather hard put for places to meet;” and she described the 
“group” as “living out of a postal box.” 4 Even as women’s liberation 
grew exponentially in the late 1960s and early 1970s, groups such as 
the Women’s Liberation Committee of SNCC, Redstockings (New 
York City), Bread and Roses (Boston), the Chicago Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Union, the Third World Women’s Alliance, and Las Chicanas, in 
order to pursue their primary goals, all also challenged women’s 
limited access to public spaces for organizing. Women building net¬ 
works of shelters for battered women found that from Pasadena to St. 
Paul to Boston, cities maintained scores of emergency shelters for men, 
but none for women or women with children. 5 Even the most famous 
women’s liberation groups, such as Redstockings, Radicalesbians, the 
Combahee River Collective, and the Boston Women’s Health Collec¬ 
tive, rarely had regular meeting spaces or offices, but instead formed 
around direct actions. 6 In Minneapolis, although women had been 
publishing the periodical, Female Liberation, for over two years, by 
1970, activists still felt the need “to gain control over, and define for 
ourselves, some little spot in this city.” 7 

Across the United States, women challenged classically “public” and 
market-driven venues such as streets, eating and drinking establish¬ 
ments, parks, workplaces, and government offices, where normative 
evaluations of women’s sexuality had undermined women’s political 
efficacy. But redefining women’s sexuality and political agency also 
involved side-stepping those venues as much as possible to create new 
kinds of spaces. We might—with caution—view women’s spaces in the 
late 1960s and 1970s as sites of “temporally and spatially limited 
separatism.” 8 It is critical, here, to distinguish between separatism and 
separate spaces. Separatism suggested that women could create delim¬ 
ited spaces that were truly outside of, or separate from, sexist social 
arrangements. And often, separatism as a strategy suggested that 
women should do so: that only in gaining complete autonomy from 
men, and in simultaneously denying men the ability to treat women as 
objects, servants, and second-class citizens, would patriarchy be over¬ 
come. for some women, becoming a lesbian was thus a political act as 
well as a sexual choice. 9 While separatism (from men) was a central 
strategy of some manifestations of feminism, the demand for separate 
space was not always separatist. Virtually every group associated with 
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women’s liberation—including those groups of women who worked 
and lived with men in other political and personal arenas—demanded at 
least some occasional women-only space in which to learn and 
organize as women. 10 As women sought separate spaces, however, they 
were often accused of being “radical separatists” and/or lesbians, 
whether they were working-class housewives trying to play softball in 
a public park or women trying to establish a women’s shelter. Thus, as 
scholar Katie King has suggested, it is necessary to situate the meanings 
of separate space and separatism in very specific historic contexts. 11 

Women-only spaces could sometimes allow some women to find 
temporary liberation from various social constraints and to forge new 
political effectiveness within a broader public world. 12 But separate 
spaces were not just ideals, nor were they ideal; they were, always, built 
environments. This analysis of one particular space shows the every¬ 
day, on-the-ground workings of what feminist geographer Doreen 
Massey terms “power geometry”: “As a result of the fact that it is ... 
created out of social relations, space is by its very nature full of power 
and symbolism, a complex web of relations of domination and subordi¬ 
nation, of solidarity and cooperations.” 13 As this article shows, the 
spaces women created in practice revealed that all geographies took 
shape around privileges and exclusions of race, class, parental status, 
age, etc., and thus even women’s spaces could never be just about 
gender or women as a pre-existent, unified group. 

Historians have noted that the Second Wave appeared as a white, 
middle-class movement even though women of color and working- 
class women generated much of the activism of the period. Within the 
last decade, scholars have offered outstanding works on activism of 
women of color, many of which explicitly call for revision of earlier 
historical paradigms and chronologies of feminism. 14 And yet, we have 
few explanations for how and why manifestations of whiteness in 
feminist activism created barriers to women of color. Scholarship that 
critiques racism and classism within the movement tends to obscure the 
diversity of the movement, and often attributes the problem entirely to 
faulty Second Wave ideologies and intellectual positions. Looking 
through lenses of history of sexuality, race, and spatial theory, this 
article helps explain why and how some kinds of feminist activism 
carried a “possessive investment in whiteness” despite more diverse 
membership and anti-racist commitments. 15 Analyzing one women’s 
space in Minneapolis, I offer here both a historiographic argument 
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about Second Wave activism concerned with gender and sexuality, and 
a theoretical contribution toward understanding the construction of 
sexuality and race in the context of 1970s social movements. 

Historically, my analysis of the Coffee House in the Twin Cities 
shows that white predominance within the movement was not simply a 
matter of local demography, nor was it due simply to faulty feminist 
thinking. Rather, it was a cultural problem that took place as women 
invested in the politics of space; women forged a true mass movement 
through acts that refigured the relationship among women, sexuality, 
and public space. But the sites of the women’s movement also 
engendered class and race hierarchies: A Woman’s Coffee House could 
purport to be “open to all women,” but, in a predominantly white, 
middle-class church, women of the Coffee House also relied on a 
system of cultural resources that produced many privileges of white¬ 
ness within the movement. What’s more, the cultural work of creating 
the Coffee House also at times muted otherwise glaring differences 
among the white women who attended, further reinforcing the idea that 
“white, middle-class” referred to an actual, singular, and unified group. 

Focusing on the space of the Coffee House not only allows us to 
better understand the contentiousness of forging politicized, gender- 
and sexuality- based communities, but also it helps explain how 
sexualities and race relations are actually constructed, on the ground, in 
everyday experience. As women created that “women’s space,” they 
simultaneously charged the categories “all women,” “feminist,” and 
“lesbian,” with the power to represent a particular emerging movement. 
This process was always imbricated with the multiple meanings of the 
space itself. Women at the Coffee House “felt like it was then' own,” yet 
it was a borrowed church basement; women wanted it to be public 
enough for “all women,” but private enough to exclude men; they 
wanted it to legitimize homo-erotic and lesbian dancing, but not incur a 
reputation as a place for sex; women proudly distinguished the Coffee 
House from market-driven spaces, yet the church infused the Coffee 
House with white, middle-class connotations. The tensions between 
women’s sexuality and constructions of public and private catalyzed 
women’s activism and also was a source of conflict within feminism. 
Rather than simply pre-existent identity categories, race, class, gender, 
and sexuality signaled relations variously highlighted through the 
interplay of everyday practices, political interests, and the multiple 
stakes that actors had in the meanings and uses of movement spaces. 
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Issues related to sexuality were at the heart of feminist activism, 
including reproductive control, child care, women’s economic au¬ 
tonomy, homophobia, and commercial representations of women. But 
the ways feminists configured sexuality often marked insiders and 
“sister outsiders,” and—I argue—this was nowhere more clear than in 
women’s spaces. How did the process of enacting a new sexual politics 
often produce white privilege within the movement? For many activ¬ 
ists, creating new sexual politics went hand in hand with creating new 
feminist spaces, spaces that would allow sexual self-determination and 
also actively affirm women’s sexuality and self-expression. In the Twin 
Cities and many other cities, lesbian- and straight-identified feminists 
shaped spaces in part around this shared goal. 16 Creating such spaces, 
as well as direct action in more public spaces such as streets, had the 
potential to intervene in sexist and homophobic constructions of sexual 
respectability and danger. At the same time, as I show through this 
spatial analysis, the category of “woman” sometimes depended on 
whiteness to smuggle in and legitimate “lesbian.” In their engagement 
with spatial hierarchies, women thus often affirmed the norms of 
whiteness even as they generated new feminist sexual politics. 

The first part of this article thus analyzes the Coffee House as a 
space, to show how constructions of sexuality, gender, race, and class 
took place within feminist activism; that is, activists shaped and gave 
contested meanings to race, class, gender, and sexuality in and through 
the conflicting stakes that they had in the places of their activism. The 
second part of the article analyzes even more specifically the enactment 
of new sexual politics—for example, through bodily self-presenta¬ 
tion—and the ways that activities such as dancing created contexts for 
contesting sexual meanings that were explicitly or implicitly racialized. 
Issues that arose in this women’s space were not idiosyncratic to the 
Minneapolis Coffee House. They engaged debates that were wide¬ 
spread among feminists throughout the U.S. and were linked to broader 
concerns about women’s embodiment and the rightful subjects of 
feminism itself. 


Race, Sex, and the Politics of Space 

Prior to the mid-1970s, lesbians and feminists (whether lesbian, bi, 
or straight-identifying) in the Twin Cities had few choices for public, 
social space in which to gather independently of men: there were only 
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a handful of gay bars, and most gay and straight bars restricted 
women’s presence in various ways. 17 Women thus began to generate a 
variety of meeting grounds to serve lesbian, feminist lesbian, and/or 
feminist interests. In 1972, Amazon Books quickly became a women’s 
public meeting place when it moved to a storefront location after over 
a year of operating in the front-porch of a communal, New Left- 
oriented household. Also in 1972, three white women opened the 
Lesbian Resource Center (LRC) in a small storefront space, claiming, 
“we have found that the Gay House, due to its male orientation, and 
existing women’s groups, due to their straight orientation, have given 
us secondary, if any, consideration.” 18 While straight feminist and 
feminist lesbian interests coincided in the political and social space of 
Amazon Books, LRC served lesbians specifically, offering resources 
that were unavailable in any other space. 

The political potentials as well as the limitations of Amazon Books 
and LRC combined to fuel the vision for women’s space that would 
both nurture feminist activism and encourage sexual self-determina¬ 
tion. White-identified lesbians generated the demand for a new kind of 
community space, one that protected lesbians from harassment and 
violence, allowed them to develop their differences from heterosexual¬ 
ity, and affirmed the legitimacy of lesbian sexuality. Candace Margulies, 
Jewish, and at age 21 the “young whipper-snapper” of local feminist 
and lesbian organizing, founded the Coffee House Collective in 1974 to 
create and run what became the Coffee House. Coffeehouses had 
grown popular throughout the U.S. during the 1960s as grassroots, 
semi-public meeting places that were fueled more by political organiz¬ 
ing interests than by market interests. Most often operating in borrowed 
spaces such as community centers and churches, they fostered gather¬ 
ings around draft-resistance, labor issues, feminism, and so forth. But 
Margulies was very specific about her interests: “I wanted lesbians to 
have a nice place to go. I wanted lesbians to have a place that offered 
them a sense of legitimacy, and the kind of thing that heterosexual 
people have and enjoy: a place to go and dance and listen to music. And 
it was a much more consciously political place than the bars. . . . And 
no men! That was very exciting for women!” 19 She and others took for 
granted that the Coffee House would be a feminist space, based around 
feminist programming and interests. But no one took for granted that 
they could build a feminist place in which “lesbian” was a comfortable 


norm. 
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It is important here to distinguish the Coffee House vision from the 
idea of “safe space.” During the 1970s, particularly, feminists articu¬ 
lated several different concepts of “safe space.” 20 Practical manifesta¬ 
tions of safe space included battered women’s shelters that protected 
women from male violence, but “safe space” referred perhaps most 
commonly to a place in which women would be free of put-downs that 
some associated with men and with sexism. In the latter formulation, 
“safe space” was conceived more as a practice than a space, and many 
believed or hoped that women could learn the practice more easily than 
men. The Twin Cities contained many locations intended to be “safe” in 
the latter respect: Chrysalis Women’s Center, the Lesbian Resource 
Center, and most rap groups, to name a few. Though the founders of the 
Coffee House used a language of safe space in relation to these other 
spaces, they did not envision the Coffee House that way. They sought a 
physical space that would offer legitimacy, comfort, and freedom from 
the harassment of public spaces; they also wanted a place for education, 
activism, and dialogue, and they expected that this would often entail 
conflict and challenge even in women-only company. 

A space for such a place was not easy to find: these young women 
had no capital for real estate, and no community center would host A 
Woman’s Coffee House virtually for free and on all weekend nights. 
Women also sought a trusted space in contrast to “the world” which 
was “full of homophobia.” 21 Hearing that the predominantly white 
Plymouth Congregational Church (PCC) was in step with other pro¬ 
gressive churches that hosted various kinds of coffeehouses beginning 
in the mid-1960s, Margulies and Janet Dahlem approached the pastors, 
hoping for a lesbian-friendly response. Margulies recalled, “Bud [one 
of the pastors] showed us the space and we were just wowed! ... It 
looked like paradise, the possibilities were endless!” Pastors Bud Jones 
and Elaine Marsh “invited us to use the space” every Friday and 
Saturday nights and many Sunday afternoons “to do whatever we 
wanted.” 22 

Thus, beginning in December 1974, women claimed the basement 
social hall of Plymouth Congregational Church for A Woman’s Coffee 
House, which hosted all-women’s dances and other activities through 
which hundreds of women between the ages of 16 and 80 gave shape to 
a feminist movement. Like similar spaces springing up throughout the 
United States, women made A Woman’s Coffee House into an acces¬ 
sible, chemical-free meeting ground that many remember as the 
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“pulse” and “life-blood” of feminist and feminist lesbian activity in the 
Twin Cities. Two or three evenings a week, hundreds of women 
converted the church basement into a temporarily woman-only environ¬ 
ment that fostered some of the most widespread features of women’s 
activism in the 1970s: lesbian comedy, women’s music, fundraisers for 
Wounded Knee legal defense and Indian custody cases, workshops on 
everything from health to auto mechanics, from global politics to 
socialism. And each night, following and underscoring the evening’s 
more overtly political activities, the Coffee House held women’s 
dances. 

The Coffee House Collective agreed that democratic inclusivity was 
a critical part of feminism, and stated that the Coffee House would be 
“open to all women,” 23 as were many other leftist women’s spaces in 
the U.S. at that time. But matters of space, including negotiations with 
the church, shaped Coffee House demographics from its inception. 
Indeed, spatial politics shaped the development of intellectual positions 
and feminist activism. Alhough the Coffee House started as a distinctly 
lesbian vision, the word “lesbian” was never used in the title or in any 
of the Coffee House’s promotional material. Elaine Marsh, one of the 
pastors, took a lead role in convincing the congregation to grant the 
space to A Woman’s Coffee House, but did not bring explicit visibility 
to its lesbian impetus. Toni McNaron, a white professor and regular 
Coffee House-goer, explained that “Marsh ensured that the word 
‘lesbian’ was never used in those negotiations, because she never used 
that word.” Marsh led the church in its progressive orientation, but also 
signaled that certain things—like women’s sexuality—were not open to 
public, verbal articulation. 24 Members of the original Coffee House 
Collective now say they had a political commitment to make the Coffee 
House open to all women, not just lesbian-identified women. Yet the 
early, seemingly self-evident decision to form a woman’s coffeehouse 
coincided with the acquisition of the PCC basement social hall, and 
was only retrospectively recognized as a key to building a larger and 
more inclusive community space. 

The women who actually frequented the Coffee House were femi¬ 
nist-identified, and lesbians comprised the majority. They ranged 
widely in age, though most were between 22 and 35, and also often 
included children. Many had been active in the civil rights and anti-war 
movements, and many took part in progressive activism around gender, 
race, and class issues. Many were involved in local chemical-depen- 
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dency recovery programs or for other reasons sought that sober space. 25 
They came from all parts of the Twin Cities, Iowa City, Madison, 
Chicago, Duluth, and rural points in-between. Most earned a wage, 
while a handful were white-collar professionals. African American, 
Indian, and Latina women may have attended in slightly greater 
numbers than they represented in the Twin Cities population generally 
(at 1 to 3 percent each). 26 Most women did not identify as Christian but 
had Christian cultural backgrounds; at the same time, Jewish women 
significantly contributed to leadership at the Coffee House. 

Many early Collective members, even those who had attended 
Plymouth Congregational as children, did not think of its basement 
social hall as a particularly Christian space or as a foundation of the 
dominant culture; for them, the space could temporarily be an a- 
religious place of and about feminists and lesbians. Margulies, among 
others, looked at the space with a slightly more skeptical eye. As a 
Jewish woman, she acknowledged, the church felt “more alien” to her, 
and she felt “more other ” in it, than most women who had grown up 
with Christian cultural assumptions. But she was quick to add, “I think 
the concern was not so much that it was Christian, but that it was 
straight : a conservative institution. But we knew that even if they were 
homophobic, they were committed to doing good, that they had a class 
of values, that we felt some protection in.” Though Christianity and 
churches generally might be alienating and even associated with 
homophobia and anti-Semitism, Margulies relied on a shared “class of 
values”—feminism and progressive social politics—which Plymouth 
Congregational promoted, and which promised a degree of “protec¬ 
tion” not only for lesbians but potentially for Jewish presence as well, 
even though the latter was not explicitly sought. Margulies’s driving 
cause, at that point, was to find a harassment-free space for lesbian 
organizing and dancing, and find it she did. 

The space inside conferred aesthetic and class legitimacy to the 
sexual identities of the women who attended the Coffee House. By 
1974, many women had begun to view existent lesbian-owned spaces as 
“run down;” as one Collective member put it, they had “an atmosphere 
that said, ‘we aren’t worth it.’” The local, activist-run Lesbian Resource 
Center, for example, had provided crucial services since 1972, includ¬ 
ing occasional coffeehouse-like evenings of singing, theatre, and 
education. But its small, storefront space did not fully allow women to 
re-evaluate the spatially signaled stigmas of lesbian sexuality. In fact, 
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LRC directly fueled many women’s vision and desire to create a “nice” 
coffeehouse. According to Margulies, LRC was “a very depressing 
place, couches with springs coming out, it just had a terrible feeling to 
it. It was dark. You really felt like a pervert going there.” 21 The church 
basement, in contrast, had its own magnificent kitchen, a carefully 
crafted mezzanine, and good furniture; it was “bright,” “vibrant,” and 
“first rate.” 28 Claiming this space for lesbian activities thus simulta¬ 
neously transgressed and reinforced associations between “nice” places 
and respectability. The example of the Coffee House shows that space 
signals class and race status and sexual “perversion” (or legitimacy) 
simultaneously: they are inextricable in the places of their signification. 
The site indeed actualized the bond between class, race, and sexual 
hierarchies, revealing some concrete ways in which these are histori¬ 
cally constituted. 

Many women appreciated that going to the Coffee House, and even 
creating affectional and erotic ties with women in that space, did not 
imply any certain sexual identity. Some feared that lesbianism was a 
threat to their job security. McNaron, though tenured at the University 
of Minnesota, recalled, “when the Coffee House opened, I was in my 
late 30s, and never in my life as a lesbian ... I never had any place to 
go in public. ... I never went to the Town House [a gay bar] or a known 
lesbian space because I was afraid I’d lose my job if somebody saw me 
there.” Karen Clark, a white lesbian then soon to enter public office as 
a Minnesota state representative, believed that “at that time, feminists 
and lesbians needed protection” from men in general, and from the FBI 
in particular, which held feminist groups throughout the U.S. under 
intense surveillance during the 1970s. 29 In practice, protection meant 
verbal and spatial discretion. 

The physical layout of the church offered the Coffee House protec¬ 
tion from intrusion. The discreet side door leading to the basement first 
opened onto a front room in which women milled. A hallway stemmed 
from the front room and rounded a corner before leading to the social 
hall of the Coffee House itself. Coffee House workers set up a table at 
the head of the hallway, from which they not only collected donations 
and passed out flyers, but also surveyed incoming people to ensure that 
they were recognized as female and sober. 30 

The social status of the church and its socially progressive mission 
increased most women’s sense of safety at the Coffee House. McNaron 
well understood that “a lot of women who were otherwise fairly 
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closeted felt comfortable there. And that was because of Elaine’s 
leadership [in the Twin Cities]: there could be nothing more four¬ 
square than a church minister being behind this thing!” To a large 
extent, the Coffee House appropriated the church’s moral authority to 
further lesbian and homosocial interests in sexual self-determination 
and the formation of a publicly visible, feminist lesbian community. 
The emergence of an “out” lesbian community in the late 1960s and 
1970s was far more than a simple linguistic practice; it was a spatial 
practice as well, and one that depended on access to certain kinds of 
cultural capital. 

Margulies recalled that the Coffee House Collective and the pastors 
at PCC tacitly agreed “not to say this is a lesbian thing.” 31 But neither 
was the predominantly lesbian nature of the Coffee House entirely 
hidden. According to Pastor Marsh, there was a “vocal contingent” of 
the congregation who did not approve of the Coffee House, but Marsh 
took hold of her leadership role, later explaining that the congregation 
felt, “it must be ok if I thought it was, and of course I did.” 32 As a 
frequent participant in Coffee House functions, giving workshops and 
Gertrude Stein readings, Marsh actively promoted the Coffee House to 
her congregation and superiors. She encouraged female church mem¬ 
bers, leaders, and board members to attend the Coffee House, where it 
was surely not lost on them that women were kissing each other. Marsh 
also led the church to grant slush funds to the Coffee House for major 
expenses such as bringing in national artists like radical lesbian 
separatist Alix Dobkin. The power of “saying it,” and the power of “not 
saying it,” represent two seemingly opposed political strategies for 
surviving a homophobic society. In the case of the Coffee House, 
Marsh engaged both strategies simultaneously as she secured a steepled 
space in which women were free to express themselves intimately with 
each other. The Coffee House tremendously broadened the social, 
political, and spatial boundaries within which feminists imagined 
themselves and women’s sexualities. But this example also reveals the 
ways that homophobia influenced the construction of the terms “all 
women” and “woman” in feminism. Like many feminist endeavors, the 
Coffee House was born of a distinctly lesbian vision; and, as in many 
gatherings of activist women, lesbian presence was partially masked. 
Indeed, it was because of homophobia that “lesbian” lurked behind 
“woman,” “all women,” and “feminist” in representations of the Coffee 
House as a “woman’s” or “feminist” space. 
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The physical layout of the church space, as well as verbal discretion 
and “not saying it,” protected the Coffee House against certain kinds of 
opposition, and indeed, even enabled the Coffee House to exist quite 
exuberantly. But they also created barriers that were at odds with 
feminist anti-racist and anti-classist commitments. With its hidden, side 
doorway, few women would accidentally happen upon the Coffee 
House and feel entitled to enter. Quite intentionally, most advertising 
for the Coffee House occurred through word of mouth; print media ads 
were limited to feminist and lesbian newsletters. 33 The Coffee House 
did not post ads in public places. The Coffee House’s reliance on “word 
of mouth” not only verbally created a limited social network, but it also 
operated spatially: people comfortable in one kind of space hear and 
tell about another that is somewhat congruent. Although the Coffee 
House was located in one of Minneapolis’s few mixed-race, mixed- 
class neighborhoods, it did not invite—nor was it even known to—its 
neighbors. 34 Its physical setting and socio-spatial practice of commu¬ 
nity building ensured that all who went possessed at least some slight 
degree of insider knowledge and entitlement. 

The space as a whole—sometimes Coffee House, always at least 
partially church—realized a number of contradictions and compro¬ 
mises. Most women at the Coffee House reiterated Margulies’s claim 
that the church social hall was a space “in which we could act so freely 
it felt like our own.” But “our own” involved different things for 
different women. Many white lesbians who had grown up in Christian 
contexts facily distanced from Christianity as a “patriarchal institu¬ 
tion,” while at the same time taking its spaces as normative. Ironically, 
in 1975, few white Coffee House-goers thought of churches as places 
with radical potential, despite liberation theology, the importance of 
black churches to African American community organizing, the Catho¬ 
lic upheavals indicated by Vatican II, and the practice of socially 
progressive churches in general to foster coffeehouses, consciousness- 
raising, and anti-war activism. Some Jewish women participating in the 
Coffee House had a growing sense of potential connections between 
communities of faith and radical activism, as expressed in the concept 
of tikkun, but they rarely drew attention to the specifically Jewish 
sources of their insights. 35 Instead, they worked within spatial compro¬ 
mises: Laura Altman explained, “it was a social hall: it wasn’t like there 
were crosses on the walls that we had to cover up.” The Coffee House 
felt welcoming to her because it was lesbian-friendly and also because 
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“Candace, who was an outspoken Jewish lesbian, started it, and she was 
always there, so there was always going to be—[it was] not a Christian 
thing.” 36 Alternatively, Toni McNaron, a southern-born woman, was 
more conscious of the extent to which church meant social legitimacy, 
and that allowed her to feel safe as a lesbian. Anna Stanley, an African 
American activist, put the church in a moral, political context of 
community organizing; without reference to religious faith, she often 
insisted that the Coffee House should be aware of its church space and 
therefore be compelled to promote deeply coalitional action. 37 

Occupying church space also affected the class appearance of the 
Coffee House. Admission was one dollar (waivable), and refreshments 
cost twenty-five cents, so participants spent a fraction of what they 
would in commercial venues. But some felt that the church itself 
epitomized the very norms and hierarchies they sought to undo. PCC’s 
stone and slate, rural gothic architecture refrained from the ostenta¬ 
tiousness of some churches. On the other hand, it was built in 1909 with 
additions in 1949, when its neighborhood was more homogenously 
white and upper middle-class; in 1966, the construction of Interstate 94 
divided the neighborhood and lowered property values on both sides of 
the freeway. The church, occupying a half block south of the freeway 
on the south end of downtown, thus stood as the sole reminder of the 
neighborhood’s former prestige. 38 This prestige was spatially revived 
each Sunday, as congregants ritually reclaimed the church parking lot 
and surrounding streets with cars, gaits, manners, and styles that 
increasingly smacked of middle-class suburbia in the midst of this 
declining neighborhood. 

Women during the 1970s struggled against dominant social evalua¬ 
tions of their sexuality, and dared to redefine their own sexuality and 
ways of being women. The church did not resemble spaces such as 
those in red light districts, to which “sexually deviant” women were 
banished. At the Coffee House, separatism was a choice and a means 
toward self-representation. 39 In that context, the Coffee House was a 
radical departure from gay bars which even longtime bar regulars 
described as “sleazy,” “dingy,” “ratty,” “holes” in “dangerous” and 
“poorly lit” neighborhoods, and from straight bars, which discouraged 
women from entering unless escorted by men. For those who liked the 
Coffee House, it was exhilarating to transgress dominant spatial 
boundaries between “deviant” and “respectable,” and in so doing, to 
challenge dominant evaluations of feminist and lesbian sexualities. 
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In the U.S. during the nineteenth century, middle-class ideals about 
public and private went hand in hand with sexual ideals and racism. 
Sexual domination and repression of white women and women of color 
differed precisely through spatial practices. Historically, private space 
and privacy has been a privilege of the white, middle, and upper 
classes. Denied the material conditions of private space, women of 
color constructed “politics of silence” and “cultures of dissemblance” 
in an effort to maintain sexual respectability in a system that publicized 
(and thereby made deviant) sexualities associated with women of 
color. 40 Dominant ideologies about sexuality, race, and the sexual 
implications of various spaces regulated women’s access to public life, 
particularly calling the sexualities of working women and women of 
color into question. 

Progressive era reform increasingly pushed “vice” to black, Filipino, 
and Chinese neighborhoods such as Harlem and Chicago’s south side. 
Such neighborhoods became associated not only with prostitution and 
homosexuality but also with interracial sex. 41 As Progressive reform 
increasingly associated deviant sex with increasingly racialized neigh¬ 
borhoods, it reinforced the ideology that racialized space and the 
people within it create deviant sexualities. What’s more, surveillance of 
these neighborhoods by white reformers, social workers, journalists, 
and tourists publicized some of the sex therein, thus strengthening the 
apparent link between (now) “public” sex and deviant sexuality. 
Although women have regularly participated in public life, and their 
sexuality has often exceeded middle-class ideals, Victorian norms 
gained a tenacious foothold. Conservatives have tried to restrict women’s 
mobility in part by suggesting that women’s sexuality is vulnerable 
and/or immoral. 42 Even by the 1970s, sexual harassment of women was 
ubiquitous, the sexual lives of women in politics were intensely 
scrutinized, and unescorted women in straight bars were labeled 
disruptive or prey. At the same time, male violence against women 
reinforced the spatial constraints on women’s mobility. 43 These mecha¬ 
nisms were spatial practices which underscored racial hierarchies: 
within a white supremacist logic, a space itself could seem to suggest 
that the people within it must be racially and sexually deviant, and 
therefore that they must be denied racial and sexual legitimacy—that is, 
the privileges of whiteness. 

During the 1970s, white lesbians and lesbians of color faced these 
challenges head-on, in conjunction with the contradictory charges that 
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they were a-sexual and/or too sexual. To move into the Coffee House in 
a church with nice facilities gave some lesbians a new kind of visibility 
and a new kind of space in which to recognize each other as a political 
community. Simultaneously, they challenged the ideology that homo¬ 
sexuality is socially unacceptable or deviant. Occupying church space 
was one of the ways in which these women resisted the normative 
corollary that homosexuals may not inhabit “respectable” social space 
and should therefore be relegated to spaces physically separated from 
people who appeared more virtuous. As Margulies exclaimed, “imag¬ 
ine: two or three times a week hundreds of predominantly lesbian 
women gathering for workshops, political organizing, dances, and 
concerts, in a church! It was like you had died and gone to lesbian 
heaven!” Lesbians’ claim to a “lesbian heaven” transgressed some 
homophobic norms, but it did not revolutionize “heaven” itself or 
completely overturn the mechanisms through which access to “heaven” 
was related to sexuality. Furthermore, claiming a women’s (feminist/ 
lesbian) Coffee House in this church could not automatically undo the 
racist structures that went hand in hand with normative sexual systems. 
When women of the Coffee House gained access to the church social 
hall by agreeing to “not say it,” they invested in a system of cultural 
capital that perpetuated racism in its unspoken assertion of its own 
sexual respectability. 44 

Enacting New Sexual Politics 

Even in a diverse movement in which most members opposed 
racism, women’s negotiations for privileged spaces replicated the harsh 
effects of whiteness, and this dynamic often played out in the enact¬ 
ment of sexual politics as well. If “run down” and “dark” places 
implied sexual perversion, at the Coffee House a lesbian did not have to 
“feel like” or be a pervert. Nor, however, was she automatically free of 
those charges simply for being in a “first rate” place. When activists 
utilized, rather than subverted, concepts of respectability to create a 
new kind of feminist space, they ensured that issues of perversion and 
racial privilege would continue to be played out within those walls. 
Women raised such issues most directly in relation to dress codes, 
dancing, nudity, and the implications of bare breasts. Such debates— 
often occurring in the context of leisure activities—were widespread 
throughout the U.S.: feminists everywhere were creating new styles of 
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dress, asserting the pleasure of dancing shirtless in semi-public and 
sometimes public spaces, and questioning whether eroticism was 
inherently sexist. These debates were linked to broader concerns about 
women’s embodiment and the creation of new sexual politics, and they 
bore lasting implications for the “Second Wave.” While activist and 
author Susan Brownmiller felt that women’s dances in the 1970s were 
a distraction from “feminism’s serious political goals,” 45 I argue here 
that homosocial recreation and homoerotic dances generated and gave 
shape to those goals. Dances invited women to viscerally engage the 
politics of embodiment and the reality of difference, not simply 
between men and women but also among people who—most of the 
time—identified as female. Women’s dances, because they took place — 
in churches, school gyms, clubs, etc.—became sites of multiple 
embodiments that complicated the category of “woman” and the 
possibility of “her” liberation. They thus can and should be analyzed as 
a vehicle for understanding the ways that women formed spaces around 
cultural and racial hierarchies as well as gender and sexual hierarchies. 

Debates about shirtless dancing came up at the Coffee House one 
muggy summer night in 1976. The Coffee House was packed with 
women, and it grew even hotter when the DJ nixed Chris Williamson 
ballads in favor of Motown’s up-tempo Martha Reeves and the 
Vandellas. In the heat of the evening, “twelve or so” white women 
decided to take their shirts off, as they put it, “to be comfortable and 
happy.” 46 These women had just arrived from a week at Maiden Rock 
Feminist Learning Center on women-owned land in rural Wisconsin. 
There, they had worked and studied shirtless, a liberating experience 
for most of them. 47 Full of energy and confidence, they introduced 
shirtless dancing to the Coffee House. After slight hesitation, a member 
of the Coffee House Collective made this request: “Women, we need to 
ask you to put your shirts back on, or we’ll have to ask you to leave the 
dance. It’s making some women uncomfortable.” 48 

The formerly happy and shirtless women put their shirts back on and 
left, disgusted, later to locally publish a letter which they called a 
“feminist analysis” of the incident: 

For us still to need to raise the issue indicates just how much we have 
internalized society’s stereotypic ideas of women. If we are ever to walk on 
city streets or work outdoors without shirts we obviously must first accept 
that option for ourselves and other women. The Coffee House seems like one 
of the only in-town settings where the myth of women's breasts being 
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automatically arousing, hence always to be covered, could be tested and cast 
aside. ... If we keep our shirts on, the only winner will be the patriarchal 
repressive society and he will have won without lifting a finger. 49 

The issue of repression was intimately connected to women’s experi¬ 
ence of sexual objectification and harassment—most commonly by 
men—in most public places. For some women, liberation required 
challenging norms that outlawed bare breasts in public. Although the 
Maiden Rock women initially felt defeated, most Coffee House 
participants recall that women subsequently danced shirtless “all the 
time.” 50 They desperately wanted their own space free of gender and 
sexual oppression, and they insisted on turning the church basement 
into such a space. 

Why were some women uncomfortable with other women dancing 
shirtless? According to McNaron, who was among the shirtless, “They 
were titillated! They were titillated! But that was their problem, and we 
tried to say that, that this could be an educational moment. But they 
wouldn’t have that.” Others put it in the context of a productive tension 
between sexual self-determination and rebellion. Dale Columbus re¬ 
called that “dancing shirtless was an act of defiance. There were always 
two factions: one wanting to play by the rules and be real secure. . . . 
Well if we can’t do it here, where can we do it?” 51 Coffee House 
participants were indeed precariously poised: while the church space 
seemed to confer legitimacy and respectability to feminist and lesbian 
sexualities, it could do so only if Coffee House participants also policed 
those emerging sexualities so that they at least produced the appearance 
of a congruent respectability. Women at the Coffee House did not all 
share a common perception of what constituted respectability. Indeed, 
differences in age, political orientation, class, race, ethnicity, mother¬ 
hood, and so forth, provided a variety of sentiments on how women 
should use the Coffee House. However, in responding to dominant 
norms, the work of legitimating women’s sexuality often muted these 
differences so that, even in the face of overt conflict, the Coffee House 
could appear unified in a singular, white racial ideology. 

The Coffee House occupies a special place in participants’ memories 
partly because in that space, as Margulies put it, “many women felt safe 
enough to take their shirts off and dance with their shirts off!” 52 
Women’s celebration of shirtless dancing, indeed the meanings of that 
act, become clearest in the context of the space in which it happened. 
The church space seemed to call for a kind of propriety or discretion, 
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and yet it was a women’s place, signaling freedom from sexual 
harassment. Margulies offered an interpretation of the shirt conflict: “I 
think a lot of what we were feeling was a result of heterosexism you 
know. We were determined not to appear to be having sex orgies down 
there. We were scared about the church members. We were just scared. 
... It wasn’t the Michigan Women’s Music Festival hundreds of miles 
away from civilization. People did continue to take their shirts off, they 
always did, and I think for those who did, it was a really precious 
option. But they always did it after midnight, when the coast was clear, 
when nobody’s mother was still there.” 53 Margulies’ explanation re¬ 
flects careful negotiation of concerns for legitimacy (“we didn’t want 
people thinking we were having sex orgies down there”), safety (“we 
were living with heterosexism; ... we were scared”), and liberation 
(“for those who did it was a really precious option”). These concerns 
operated in a time/space nexus: not only was the Coffee Flouse “ours” 
only during certain hours of the week, but it accommodated open 
sexual expression only at certain hours of the night. 54 As an acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the Collective, she insisted, “it wasn’t that we thought 
it was wrong or bad to take your shirts off.” 

Though some women reportedly were not “automatically aroused” 
by shirtless dancing, to dance shirtless in a church was undeniably 
titillating in another way. In the context of radical feminism’s chal¬ 
lenges to patriarchy, the issue of sex “scandalously” brought the 
personal and the political together. 55 In the context of the Coffee House, 
dancing shirtless put the personal and political into dizzying relation 
because the implications of the act were determined by a physical/social 
space that simultaneously allowed liberation and marked oppression. 

Some women at the Coffee House embraced the sensuality of seeing 
women’s bodies, and the rare feeling of hot air, sweat, and occasional 
touches on their own bare skin in a semi-public space. Some questioned 
the appropriateness of arousal and partial “nudity” because they were 
in a church. Dancers bumped smack into the ways that, in public 
geographies, the female and the sexual were conflated. 56 How, then, 
could feminists at the Coffee House recuperate a sense of sexual self- 
determination? Could (or should) they de-eroticize bare breasts in the 
church in order to dance shirtless and not imply sexual acts? Even when 
women wore clothes, the Coffee House was, for many, an erotically- 
charged space; did women have to give that up in order to dance 
shirtless? 
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In fact, the church was both more and less problematic than “the 
streets” as a place for dancing. Boys and men did not go shirtless in 
most churches. For women to dance shirtless in that space was not 
simply to claim a right that men enjoyed. Rather, it was to suggest a 
whole new relationship among women’s bodies, sexual arousal, and 
women’s involvement with each others’ bodies, and it was also to assert 
new conceptions of sacred and profane space. In the place of the Coffee 
House, women could work at redefining all of these elements: it was 
women’s space. But the place of the church compelled women to 
consider what bare breasts could mean in public, in spaces that signaled 
gender, race, class, sexual, and even religious hierarchies. While many 
women felt safe at the Coffee House, that space also provided the 
possibility of their “trouble” as Judith Butler used the term; women 
thus inflected and exposed the meanings of bodies as they acted in and 
moved through social/spatial terrain. 

Because women could and did dance shirtless in the church base¬ 
ment, the Coffee House provided a venue in which women newly 
articulated feminist sexualities. They questioned the politics of “arousal” 
and—critically—they retrospectively defined the Coffee House space 
in relation to those politics. Thus, for example, Toni McNaron declared 
that the Coffee House “was not a cruising space. Sexuality was absent 
there. It was a place where you went with a friend, or alone, but you 
didn’t go intending to pick up somebody or expecting that to happen to 
you; that didn’t happen there.” In her perception, during the 1970s, “all 
of us who were there were feminists.” 57 The possibility that women 
might be aroused by other women’s breasts, for her, raised the specter 
of sexual objectification which, in 1976, many feminists linked to 
patriarchal oppression of women. McNaron’s narrative thus signifies 
“sexuality” in two ways: one, in the context of sexist and heterosexist 
norms of the 1970s—the very norms that the (feminist) Coffee House 
intended to challenge; and the other, in the context of her view of a 
more recent (lesbian and queer) preoccupation with sexuality at the 
expense of feminism. 58 Because the Coffee House was, for her, a 
liberating feminist space, “sexuality” as she signified it, “was absent 
there.” 

McNaron was certainly not alone in drawing a connection between 
“sexuality,” “cruising,” or “picking up,” and heterosexist norms. Janet 
Dahlem surmised, “we all wanted everything to be different from how 
hets did it; so maybe for some of us this meant denying our sexuality. 
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I think they want to say we didn’t do it the same way.” Blit returning to 
a consideration of the Coffee House specifically, Dahlem countered, “I 
think sexuality and picking people up is very feminist. ... [In the 
Coffee House] cruising styles were very feminized. We all looked at 
each other: who danced well, and who has a cute butt—not in any lewd 
way, but in a very loving and appreciative way .... Women pick up 
women to have love, and men in straight bars pick up women to have 
sex. . . . You know, we didn’t want [the Coffee House] to be a meat 
market.” 59 With the term “lewd” and the mention of men picking up 
women for sex, Dahlem referred to spaces—bars specifically—and 
gender relations from which the Coffee House distinguished itself. That 
spatial distinction is precisely what made it possible for some women 
to unabashedly proclaim, “if it was anything, it was cruising space \” 60 
and “sexuality was the whole reason for it. It was a place for women to 
get together, and women meant lesbian. That’s what it was about.” 61 
Here, in their struggle to liberate themselves from spatial constraints, 
activists variously took up subject positions within and thereby defined 
the terms “feminist,” “woman,” and “lesbian.” 

At the Coffee House, many women—through the question of 
shirtlessness—tested feminism’s power to liberate them from bodily 
shame and “looks-ism,” even while they claimed the right to appreciate 
each other’s butts. No one wanted it to be a “meat market,” but simply 
doing it “different from how hets did it” allowed white cultural 
assumptions about sexuality to remain in place. For this reason, dances 
at the Coffee House—sometimes more than other activities—could 
alienate as well as empower women of color. Anna Stanley perceived 
that, especially as the Coffee House developed a younger clientele by 
the early 1980s, sexuality had become the single defining issue. And 
wherever sexuality was treated as a singular issue—that is, one 
seemingly separate from race, Stanley asserted, “on the sexual plane, 
Black women are treated like Black men. ... we are viewed as pieces 
of meat, we are performers.” 62 While Stanley regularly participated in 
the Coffee House for years, she nonetheless used it to invoke a history 
of racism and imperialism that marked black women’s bodies as both 
incapable of decency and also sexually accessible to whites. In many 
public spaces, the sexuality of women of color was on stage, exploited 
in a “commodification of Otherness” (to use bell hooks’s term) that 
reproduced white sexual agency as a dimension of racialized privilege 
in and access to public space. 63 The project of producing and guarding 
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a sexually liberatory and non-oppressive women’s place thus ran 
dangerously close to processes through which property itself came to 
be aligned with a seemingly uniform whiteness. 

As homophobia equated feminists and lesbians with deviance and 
“orgies,” homophobia also rested on a racist, anti-Semitic, and classist 
sexual system that equated most women with meat, dirt, and/or 
unrespectability. The church/Coffee House was a cultural place through 
which women reclaimed feminist and lesbian sexuality as positive— 
not perverted—in much the same way that Jews have created syna¬ 
gogues and havurot in part to undermine anti-Semitic stereotypes and 
strengthen communities with positive cultural claims. But as the Coffee 
House celebrated a sexuality seemingly extracted from broader con¬ 
texts of race and class relations, women like Stanley could sometimes 
feel that they “performed” black woman, while white women could 
simply “be” lesbians. M 

The Coffee House provided a context in which women contested 
sexual meanings through clothing as well as through shirtlessness. As 
bids for feminist and lesbian sexualities and cultural coherence, 
clothing exposed race, class, and gender hierarchies as surely as did the 
absence of clothes. Many women shaped style around clothing and 
haircuts that were previously unacceptable according to white, middle- 
class norms of femininity. Dale Columbus recalled, “nobody put a sign 
up at the Coffee House that said you can’t come in unless your hair is 
two inches short. ... it was all unwritten, subtle. I remember people 
talking about how they hated the code, they had to sign a whole line of 
things about what you had to wear. ... I never thought of it as a code 
then, I just thought that’s what I had to do to be a dyke.” 65 McNaron, on 
the other hand, claimed that “there were no party lines, so it didn’t 
matter how you dressed, what you wore, or if a straight woman came in 
a skirt nobody made anything of that.” Perhaps, but within that 
emerging subculture, wearing pants rather than a skirt was one 
indication of a woman’s refusal to participate in sexist norms. But 
clothing styles were also among the most visible means through which 
women asserted feminist and lesbian sexualities: women searched for 
clothes that accentuated certain physical features and that attracted 
attention around a new set of erotic markers. Skirts and high heels not 
only signified sexist oppressions, but also, they signified the meat 
market-like spaces which most Coffee House participants rejected. 
White artist and lesbian Jymme Golden recalled that she occasionally 
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wore skirts, nylons, high-heels, and lipstick rebelliously and in order to 
“throw people.” 66 “Code,” then, was partly about belonging in a place 
shaped in part by an emerging culture whose standards for membership 
were differentially distributed over a variety of persons and thus open 
to heated debate. 

Ironically, the dominant clothing style at the Coffee House—jeans, 
workboots, flannel or denim shirts, and vests—contributed to a con¬ 
struction of feminist and lesbian sexuality that, while breaching some 
gender norms and asserting new erotics, still resonated with white, 
middle-class privilege. This also seemed to mute differences among 
white participants, although participants regularly experienced those 
differences. Karen Clark couldn’t get used to the blue jeans; as a white 
youngster growing up on a family farm and working with Chicano/a 
migrant laborers she had instilled in her the idea that jeans were for 
working people, “and that was something you were ashamed of; you 
would never wear jeans out .” As an adult, jeans were not, for her, a sign 
of “identification” with working-class people but came closer to 
demonstrating class and race entitlement. 67 

Kim Hines, an African American playwright and performance artist, 
recalled the first time she went to the Coffee House. A white friend was 
taking her to this lesbian dance par excellence and advised her about 
proper attire: “you gotta look good. We get dressed for this.” Hines was 
thrilled to be going to a place where she would meet and dance with 
other women. She explained, “So, ok. Well, you know, when black 
people go out, we get dressed up\ So I got my pants all creased and I’m 
wearin’ this blazer, you know and a little ascot, some jewelry, make-up, 
you know, I looked gooodl And I walked in the front door and saw all 
the people, and went, ‘oh! Am I in the right place? Is this the Coffee 
House?’ So, there I was, there they all were in all their—lumberjack 
shirts and—!” Hines, having dressed to attract, quickly learned “what 
was appropriate” as she put it: in effect, that to be visible as a lesbian, 
in that space, was to put on a lesbian style that was distinctly white. 68 As 
white women staked a claim to a place that legitimated lesbian 
sexuality and affirmed lesbian community they maintained a “posses¬ 
sive investment” in the mutual constitution of lesbian and whiteness, 
and thereby they also reified the Coffee House as a place that affirmed 
a seemingly singular white, middle-class culture despite the presence 
and influence of women of color and working class women, and despite 
differences among white, middle-class women. 
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In so many manifestations of the Second Wave in the United States, 
the “signs” of women’s liberation, women’s sexual self-determination, 
and lesbian liberation involved things that could be seen: short hair, 
work boots, and challenges to public geographies that created an 
unmistakably woman-centered presence in previously male-dominated 
spaces. As within the gay and lesbian liberation movement, “visibility” 
was a political strategy as well as a central goal. But visibility depends 
not only on access to certain kinds of public space, but also on 
subcultural and public knowledge of what the signs signify. And, as 
Evelynn Hammonds reminds, “black women have created whole 
worlds of sexual signs and signifiers, some of which align with those of 
whites and some of which do not. Nonetheless, they are worlds which 
always have to contend with the power that the white world has to 
invade, pathologize, and disrupt those worlds.” 69 One of the ways that 
“the white world” reproduces this power is by creating places in which 
the codes of sexuality and sexual agency refer to white systems of 
privilege: lesbians and lesbian space could claim visibility by appropri¬ 
ating jeans and work boots precisely because that very practice marked 
“lesbian” as youthful, white, and middle class, distinct from women of 
color and migrant workers. Women of color, in “dressed up” clothing, 
could not appropriate that [white] sexuality any more easily than they 
could appropriate the prestige of whiteness. Nor could they very simply 
make visible—that is, readable—their own sexual signs and signifiers 
in a place created around white sexual agency. 

This discursive, spatial process made a place claimed to be “open to 
all women” instead a predominantly white, lesbian space. And the costs 
were high: while white feminists and lesbians enacted and brought new 
visibility to white female sexual self-determination within certain 
women’s spaces, they maintained structures of cultural power that 
limited women of color’s ability to give presence and visibility to the 
sexualities of women of color in those same spaces. Indeed, the 
visibility of feminist and lesbian sexualities seemed to rely on white¬ 
ness not only to help secure privileged property but, simultaneously, to 
supply a normative definition of woman. Spatial hierarchies, then, 
tremendously influenced the development of sexual politics within 
feminist spaces intended to be open to all women across race and class, 
and these emergent sexual politics in turn often reinforced the white¬ 
ness of feminism. 
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Conclusion 

This spatial analysis of a predominantly white activist context allows 
us to historicize and theorize everyday practices of whiteness that 
derive their privilege in part from racialized others. 70 Women’s repre¬ 
sentations of sexuality at the Coffee House reflected the challenge of 
effecting practical change in their sense of themselves and in the raced, 
gendered, and sexed geographies of contemporary U.S. culture. The 
Coffee House afforded women a physical space that influenced the 
rhetoric, activities, and relations between women and the wider public, 
as did so many women’s spaces across the country. But, because people 
have differential relation to spaces, place will always be a contested arena. 

All women’s spaces were born of social and material constraints, as 
have been all “free spaces” as Evans and Boyte used to the term to 
analyze the “sources of democratic change.” 71 The very existence of A 
Woman’s Coffee House transgressed many gender and sexual hierar¬ 
chies: through activities there, many women enacted a new sexual 
politics and claimed a sexual self-determination that came to partially 
define 1970s feminism itself. But perhaps the most enduring con¬ 
straints on space have involved the bond formed early in the U.S. 
between property and whiteness. 72 In their particular investment in the 
respectability of the church, women at the Coffee House simulta¬ 
neously strengthened the bond between white privilege and property, 
even as they contested the politics of embodiment and arousal. 

Into the 1980s, Coffee House-goers grew disenchanted with the 
church basement space. Pastor Elaine Marsh retired in 1983, relations 
with the church began to deteriorate, and the Coffee House Collective 
began to experience rapid turnover in membership. For the next five 
years, the Coffee House hung on, offering fewer events per month as 
participants and audiences dwindled. In 1988, the Coffee House closed 
its doors. The reasons for this decline have much to do with national 
trends and changes in activist cultures—including lesbian and feminist 
strategies—a topic that is beyond the scope of this article. The politics 
of space come to the fore when we pose the question, “why did such an 
institution come to an end?” alongside Margulies’ response: “I want to 
know why and how it thrived as long as it did: one place, with events 
two nights every week and sometimes Sundays, with an average of two 
hundred women, running strong for eight years. How do you explain 
that?” 13 
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Women questioned the meanings and significance of the Coffee 
House space as their expectations and desires changed. In 1985, the 
Coffee House Collective—without a single remaining original mem¬ 
ber—taped a “Coffee House community-wide discussion.” Voices 
enthusiastically chimed in: “We need more women coming. We need 
more diversity, and we have got to get out of this church ! [applause] I 
mean, what are we doing in this kind of elitist institution?! [applause] 
People think we’re some kind of clubl” Space-related complaints 
continued for five minutes, until several women chimed in, “We need a 
bar\ [yeah, yeah!] You know, our own bar\ [applause] I’m not a 
drinker, but that’s the kind of space we need; something really social 
and inviting to lots of women! [cheers, loud applause]” 74 

These women did not go on to create “our own bar,” but that women 
in 1985 could imagine that a bar would fulfill their social and political 
needs hints at the impact the Coffee House made, and did not make, on 
the landscape of the Twin Cities. For participants in this later Coffee 
House, being in the church at all seemed to threaten a new core of 
values, so that being there seemed to require defiant proclamation of 
lesbian separatist space. As McNaron and Stanley suggested, the 
Coffee House became more decidedly lesbian, less certainly feminist, 
and decreasingly comfortable for straight women. And in the place of 
the mid-1980s Coffee House, the lesbian seemed to define a white 
subject even more than it had in the mid-1970s. Women could newly 
imagine a bar to be a liberated, not closeted or sexist place, and a place 
with “more diversity,” although imagining this depended on glossing 
over a long history of racial segregation in gay and straight bars alike. 

A 1990s generation of queers might celebrate taking their shirts off 
because doing so can carry sexual charge; and, while sometimes 
censored by mainstream media, female rappers and punk bands like 
TLC and Tribe 8 have brought visibility to the sexual agency of women 
of color. 75 In the 1970s, as today, the sexuality of women of color was 
never completely silenced, but it is crucial to understand the multiple 
mechanisms of censorship at work. In the Coffee House, all Coffee 
House participants tried on competing strategies for creating sexual 
liberation within a space that, after all, was not free. 

Far from presenting a consolidated view of feminism, 76 this spatial 
analysis shows some ways that gender, race, social, and sexual 
boundaries and public spaces were mutually and simultaneously consti¬ 
tuted, so that what “woman” and “feminist” meant, and what her 
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actions signified, were both informed by and challenged the meanings 
of spaces and the placement of boundaries. Analyzing space and spatial 
practice in women’s activism (and, I would argue, any social move¬ 
ment) makes clear that identities and practices are multiply inflected— 
with race, class, sexuality, and gender, for example. Focusing on one 
space, such as the Coffee Flouse, is a highly localized, analytically 
useful way of momentarily stabilizing those social constructions and 
their appearance within that space. This provides insight into the ways 
that they became useful or imaginable as identities at certain moments 
and in certain spaces. 

The Second Wave, in this light, may be understood not so much as a 
set of ideas that define a select group of women but rather as a bid for 
coherence around multiple challenges to the gendered, raced organiza¬ 
tion of social spaces. As such, it suggests a practice of mobilizing a 
multiplicity of identities that coalesced and proliferated through the 
sites of women’s movement. Women did not escape a grid of spatially- 
practiced hierarchies. Nor did they create spaces of ideological coher¬ 
ence. But, they did create places for lived social relationships that 
multiplied the meanings of, as well as mobilized, the subjects “femi¬ 
nist,” “woman,” and “lesbian.” 

While radically challenging the sexist organization of public space 
and concomitant constraints on white women’s sexuality, many women’s 
spaces also dangerously collided—if not colluded—with long-standing 
race and class hierarchies that have always at least in part been 
practiced on the terrain of property. It is necessary to better understand 
some of these collisions as we evaluate the legacies of the Second 
Wave, not only for the sake of feminist historiography but also for 
current activist efforts to oppose racism in local, regional, and global 
contexts. 
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